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The subject of reconstruction and the readmission of the Southern 
states into the Union has attracted the attention of a large number of 
American historians. These historians have taken widely divergent 
views, both as to the approach and the interpretation of the period. 
Some of them have taken the position that the history of reconstruction 
should concern itself largely with conditions in the seceded states, and 
they have made the South the core of their study; others have chosen 
to approach the problem from the opposite pole, and have devoted 
chief attention to the victorious North rather than to the vanquished 
South. The contemporary writers on the era almost uniformly took 
the view that the Southern whites were traitors and that they and their 
Democratic allies of the North, under the leadership of Andrew John- 
son, would if unchecked destroy by the ballot the Union which had 
withstood the appeal to arms; on the other hand, they regarded the 
Northern Radicals as the real defenders and saviors of the Union. 

A later group of historians saw the conflict between Johnson and the 
Radicals with less prejudiced eyes. They did not regard Johnson and 
the Southern whites as traitors but, rather, as loyal and well-meaning 
citizens who, by resisting the program of the Radicals as first expressed 
in the Fourteenth Amendment, were responsible for the mistakes and 
suffering under later Radical reconstruction. This second group, like 
the first, looked upon reconstruction as a political problem and largely 
ignored its economic and social aspects. During the more recent years 
a great mass of literature on the period came from the press. The 
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recent writers advanced new points of view, both as to the conflict 
between President Johnson and the Radicals and the fundamental 
meaning of reconstruction. They not only came to the defense of 
Johnson but actually pictured him as the wisest and most farseeing 
statesman of the period. They stressed the social and economic signifi- 
cance of reconstruction rather than its political phases and maintained 
that reconstruction enabled the industrial North and East to fasten 
upon the Union an economic philosophy and system which the com- 
bined West and South might have defeated, as they had checked it in 
the generation preceding the Civil War.’ 

Among the earliest writers in this new school of reconstruction his- 
torians was Walter Lynwood Fleming who died at Nashville, ‘Ten- 
nessee, on August 3, 1932. Only fifty-eight years of age at the time of 
his death, he lived a varied life and, through his teaching and writings, 
made notable contributions to the field of Southern history. The Amer- 
ican Historical Review, in announcing his death, said: “As a student 
and writer he held a leading position in the investigation of different 
phases of the Reconstruction period.’’? The faculty of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, of which Dr. Fleming was a member at the time of his death, 
did not deem it appropriate “‘to indulge in fulsome eulogy,” but did 
think “his character, his devotion to the University which he served, 
and the manly virtues which commanded our love and admiration” 
worthy of praise. Fleming’s magnetic personality and happy and 
friendly disposition endeared him to student, colleague, and a wide 
circle of friends and admirers who knew him only to love him. 

Professor Fleming was born at Brundige, Alabama, April 8, 1874, 
the son of William LeRoy and Mary Love (Edwards) Fleming. His 
parents on both sides were of good Georgia stock who migrated to 
Alabama in the ante-bellum period. His father, a well-to-do planter, 
served in the Civil War as a cavalryman in the campaigns around 
Jacksonville, Florida. He took a keen interest in the problems of recon- 

1 Howard K. Beale, The Critical Year: A Study of Andrew Johnson and Reconstruction 


(New York, 1930), is an able exposition of this thesis. 
2 American Historical Review, XXXVIII (1933), 182. 
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struction and his stories of Carpetbag and Scalawag days first aroused 
in his distinguished son an interest in that period. While public 
spirited and active in governmental affairs, the elder Fleming was not 
a politician and except for the post of county tax collector never held 
office? Young Walter grew up on the farm and enjoyed the rural 
sports of the South as well as endured the hardships of farm life during 
the years following the Civil War. He attended the public schools 
of Pike County and prepared for college at the Brundige Academy. 
He entered the Alabama Polytechnic Institute from which he received 
the B.S. degree, with honors, in 1896, and the M.S. degree in 1897. 
A member of the Pi Kappa Alpha fraternity, Fleming took an active 
interest in the extracurricular life of the college. He served on the 
staff of the Glomorata and as editor-in-chief of the Orange & Blue. 
He taught in the public schools of Alabama in 1894-1896 and became 
an instructor in history and English at his alma mater in 1896-1897. 
He was assistant librarian 1897-1898 and an instructor in English 
1899-1900. He also served as secretary of the Alumni Association, 
1896-1898.* 

Fleming enlisted in the Second Alabama Volunteers on May 1, 1898, 
and served as a private, corporal, and first sergeant of Company H 
Infantry in the Spanish-American War. He was promoted second 
lieutenant in July, 1898, and was transferred to Company A, Third 
Alabama Infantry. In January, 1899, he was detailed by Brigadier 
General Royal T. Frank as quartermaster of the field hospital, Second 
Division, Fourth Army Corps.° 

38 Memorial Record of Alabama. A concise account of the State’s political, military, 
professional and industrial progress, together with the memoirs of many of its people 
(Madison, Wis., 1893), II, 833-34. 

4 Who's Who in America (Chicago), XV (1928), 779; Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science (Philadelphia), XX (1902), 628-29; Thomas M. 
Owen, History of Alabama and Dictionary of Alabama Biography (Chicago, 1921), III, 
587; Nashville Banner, August 3, 1932; J. A. C. Chandler e¢ al. (eds.), The South in the 
Building of the Nation (Richmond, 1909), XI, 348-49. The writer is especially indebted 
to Mrs. Walter L. Fleming for her generous aid in copying from her scrapbooks informa- 
tion concerning Dr. Fleming’s college life, his professional career, and opinions of him _ 
expressed by his students, colleagues, and teachers. 


5 Owen, History of Alabama, III, 587; editorial note in the Alabama Historical Society, 
Transactions, 1898-1903 (Montgomery), IV (1904), 167. 
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Leaving the army in 1899, Fleming returned to the farm but his 
intellectual bent soon asserted itself and in 1900 he began the study 
of history at Columbia University. After taking the M.A. degree in 
1901, he remained at Columbia as a student and lecturer in history 
until 1904 when he won his doctorate. Two of Fleming’s teachers 
made a powerful impression upon his alert mind. These were Professor 
George Petrie of Alabama Polytechnic Institute and Professor William 
Archibald Dunning of Columbia University. The first awakened in 
him the desire to study and know more about the Reconstruction period 
in the United States, and the second wisely guided his graduate study 
and research in that field of interest. Not only did Professor Fleming 
often allude to his indebtedness and gratitude to these teachers, but 
he dedicated his monumental two-volume Documentary History of 
Reconstruction to them jointly. 

Fleming made just as powerful an impression on his teachers as they 
on him. Charles H. Ross, Professor of Modern Languages at Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, said that Fleming was “the best student’’ he ever 
had, and Charles C. Thach, later president of that institution, described 
him as a man of ‘strong, native intellect, an untiring student... 
{with} a clear, inquiring, original mind. .. . I regard Mr. Fleming 
as the best man to whom I have given instruction.” Professor Dunning 
said that as a graduate student Fleming was ‘‘an exceedingly able and 
scholarly man.’ He “impressed us very strongly with the admirable 
character of his scholarship, and the strength and breadth of his capa- 
city for dealing with all the problems of history and political science.” 
James Harvey Robinson said that Fleming was a “very strong man 
and an excellent scholar [who} shows insight and keenness in the use 
of his materials.” And Herbert L. Osgood described him as “full ot 
resource, thoroughly alive, and ready to avail himself of progressive 
ideas and methods.’’* Professors John W. Burgess, John Bassett Moore, 
and William M. Sloane, all of Columbia University, were equally ful- 
some in their praise of Fleming as a student. 

Fleming was called to a professorship of history in West Virginia 


6 The extracts of letters quoted above were supplied by Mrs. Fleming. 
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University in 1904. At that time he had already attained a reputation 
as “‘an able writer, [and] a conscientious student” and it was prophe- 
sied that his election would mean “much for historical enterprise in 
West Virginia.”’ This prophecy was quickly fulfilled for Fleming 
began almost at once the publication of the West Virginia University 
Documents on Reconstruction as a monthly bulletin and shortly there- 
after published his Civ7] War and Reconstruction in Alabama, the Ku 
Klux Klan, and the Documentary History to which reference has al- 
ready been made. In 1907 Fleming became professor of history in 
Louisiana State University where he remained for a decade. ‘These years 
were very fruitful in books and articles on General William Tecumseh 
Sherman, first president of the institution, and on Jefferson Davis, Presi- 
dent of the Confederate States of America. He also began to publish 
important monographs on Southern history in the Bulletins of Louisiana 
State University. In September, 1917, Dr. Fleming began his duties as 
Holland N. McTyeire Profesor of History at Vanderbilt University. He 
became Dean of the College of Arts and Sciences in 1923 and later 
Director of the Graduate School. From the beginning of his service, 
Dean Fleming was recognized as a constructive leader. “As secretary 
of the Committee on Graduate Instruction, he promoted the organiza- 
tion and development of facilities for graduate study”; and as director 
of the Division of Social Sciences he brought about the co-ordination of 
the various departments giving work in that field. His work was 
largely responsible for the grant from the Laura Spelman Rockefeller 
Memorial Fund in 1925 for the promotion of research in the social 
sciences at Vanderbilt University.’ He resigned his administrative posi- 
tion in 1926 to devote his full time to teaching and historical writing, 
but ill health forced him to retire from active work in 1928. Fleming’s 
chief productions while at Vanderbilt were the Sequel of Appomattox 
and the Freedmen’s Savings Bank, although he continued to contribute 
frequently to magazines and historical reviews. 

As a teacher, Professor Fleming won the esteem of both students 


* Gulf States Historical Magazine (Montgomery), II (1904), 65. 
8 Vanderbilt Alumnus, XVIII (1932), 5, 15. 
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and colleagues. He was ever ready and willing to aid an earnest student 
in his search for materials and information and equally patient with 
the poor student, but he was intolerant of careless and slipshod work. 
A former student, now a teacher in a Southern college, wrote: “I have 
studied under a great many history teachers but Dr. Fleming excels 
them all. His was the combination of a great heart, a great brain, and 
rare teaching technique.” Another student wrote that Dr. Fleming 
was one of her “‘best friends and advisors during my college years, and 
I hold him in the highest regard. Although I hated history and thought 
that as soon as I finished the year that I was compelled to take that I 
would forget all about those classes I attended, I find that the memory 
of those hours in Dr. Fleming’s class is the brightest of my college 
days.”® Again, Fleming gladly gave advice and encouragement to the 
young and inexperienced instructor and intellectual companionship to 
the older members of his department.*® The resolutions of the Vander- 
bilt faculty upon his death were in no wise overfulsome in praise of 
him as a teacher and administrator: ““When the University opened in 
September of 1917, Dr. Fleming began his duties as Holland N. Mc- 
Tyeire Professor of History. Indissolubly connected with the chair 
were the traditions established by Dodd and Bemis and Moore and 
Sioussat, a grand quarternion. If they, to use the language of ‘Flanders 
Fields’ threw the torch to him, it is certain that he caught it and held 
it high. . . . As a teacher he inspired all who came in contact with 
him with a love for honest endeavor and true scholarship, upholding 
in this respect as few others have done, the outstanding tradition of 
Vanderbilt. . . . With the death of Dean Tolman in November of 
1923, Dr. Fleming assumed the duties of Dean of the College of Arts 
and Sciences. His success as an administrator was instantaneous and 
continuous, and the University owes to him a debt of gratitude which 
never can be repaid.’** It is no wonder that “Twelve Southerners,” 

® Extracts furnished by Mrs. Fleming. 

10 It was the privilege of the writer to be a member of the history staff of Vanderbilt 
University in 1924-1925, and he cherishes the friendship of, and association with, Dr. 


Fleming during that period. 
11 “In Memoriam,” resolutions of the Vanderbilt faculty. Used by permission. 
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several of whom were Fleming’s former students and colleagues, dedi- 
cated their book, I’// Take My Stand, to this pre-eminent scholar and 
historian since to him ‘‘some of the contributors owe doctrine and ex- 
ample, and all would offer this expression of perfect esteem.” Still 
another tribute from one of the earlier colleagues of Dr. Fleming 
throws light on the latter’s regard for and fair dealings with his col- 
leagues as well as his conception of history: “Doctor Fleming .. . 
gives a course entitled “The Civil War and Reconstruction.’ We should 
naturally expect an authority in that period to be rather bigoted as to 
its importance and apt to dwell overmuch on it, especially when he is 
the head of the department. The contrary is true in this case. Professor 
Fleming treats this period from the viewpoint of national development, 
tracing the various factors, personal, economic, and sectional which 
made for Secession, together with the results of the ensuing decades. 
By passing over nonessentials, he saves enough time to trace the effects 
of this period down to the present.’’® 

A layman’s estimate of Fleming, the man and historian, taken from 
the Nashville Banner of August 4, 1932, reads as follows: ‘In the 
round of every day living with its deadening routine of ordinary things, 
it is an inspiration to have the influence of those gallant few who tower 
above the ordinary as did Dean Fleming. All too often we forget that 
they are with us in the mass of the commonplace. Educator, scholar, 
and gentleman of the highest type, though he was, Dean Fleming's 
paramount achievement rested largely in his humanness. In him the 
true end of learning found its fullest expression. Everything he thought 
or expressed was tempered with the human attitude, and even when his 
mind was fully occupied with the most pressing of problems, he was 
never too busy to sit down for an informal chat with anyone who came 
to his office.” 

Professor Fleming’s reputation and position among historians led to 
his selection for much editorial work. He was a contributor to and 


12 Twelve Southerners, I’)] Take My Stand: The South and the Agrarian Tradition 


(New York, 1930), v. 
18 Milledge L. Bonham, Jr., in the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, Proceed- 


ings, VIII (1915), 314. 
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editorial reviser of The Historians’ History of the World, 25 volumes 
(New York, 1904) ; a contributor to and editor-in-chief of Section VI, 
“Biography,” volumes XI and XII of The South in the Building of the 
Nation, 12 volumes (Richmond, 1909); and a contributor to The 
Photographic History of the Civil War, 10 volumes (New York, 1911) ; 
Nelson’s Perpetual Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia (New York, 1905-) ; the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, Eleventh Edition, 29 volumes (Cambridge, 
England, 1911), and Fourteenth Edition, 24 volumes (London, 1929) ; 
the Dictionary of American Biography, 20 volumes (New York, 1928-) ; 
and McLaughlin and Hart, Cyclopedia of American Government, 3 
volumes (New York, 1914). The list of learned journals and reviews 
to which he contributed would include almost all those of Southern 
and many of those of national importance in the field of the social 
sciences. 

Professor Fleming took an active interest in the work of the various 
historical associations. He was a member of the Alabama, Tennessee, 
the old Southern, Mississippi Valley, and the American Historical asso- 
ciations and of the American Political Science Association and the Na- 
tional Geographic Society. He was a member of the Board of Editors 
of the Masszssippi Valley Historical Review from 1914 to 1922 and 
served on the Committee for State Historical Museums and the program 
and nominating committees of the Mississippi Valley Historical Asso- 
ciation. As a member of the Public Archives Commission of the Amet- 
ican Historical Association, he made extended investigations in the 
archives of West Virginia and Louisiana. He represented the Associa- 
tion on the National Board of Historical Service and also served on the 
committee on appointments and the general and program committees. 
He was a member of the Executive Council of the American Historical 
Association for two terms and served twice as chairman of the John 
H. Dunning Prize Committee. Fleming appeared on the program of 
both these associations as well as that of the Alabama Historical 
Society. 

Professor Fleming was a sound scholar and an indefatigable investi- 
gator. Fearing that historical materials bearing on the Civil War, 
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Reconstruction, the Ku Klux Klan, William T. Sherman, Jefferson 
Davis, and other problems on which he worked might escape his own 
researches, he printed and circulated handbills requesting information 
and materials on these subjects and also ran notices to the same effect 
in the Gulf States Historical Magazine and the Publications of the 
Southern History Association. 

The “Civil War and Reconstruction” was Professor Fleming’s chosen 
field of specialization and he treated that period of Southern history 
in his published writings more thoroughly than any other historian. 
His patient research, discriminating judgment, and clarity of style, 
together with his voluminous writings, enabled him to become the 
outstanding historian of this period, not even excepting his old master, 
Professor Dunning. As Horace E. Flack said: ‘“There is probably no 
one who has devoted so much time and study to an examination of the 
documents relating to that period as has Dr. Fleming, and he is thus 
well qualified to exercise discrimination in the selection of those docu- 
ments which will be of most value to students in general.’** It is 
worthy of note that Flack found only one error in the two volumes of 
documents edited by Fleming. Professor Ellis Paxson Oberholtzer said 
of Fleming: “We have no higher authority on this theme [Reconstruc- 
tion} and may likely not see another who shall approach it with his 
devotion.”** Herman V. Ames said that Fleming placed “all of us 
who deal with the Reconstruction period under a debt of gratitude”; 
Edwin E. Sparks that he had “laid us all under obligation.” Frederick 
A. Ogg, Henry E. Bourne, J. G. de R. Hamilton, John Bassett Moore, 
and Woodrow Wilson wrote in similar commendatory vein." 

Woodrow Wilson was so impressed with his writings that he opened 
a correspondence with Fleming and offered him a position on the 
Princeton University faculty, which he was forced to decline because 
of pecuniary reasons. Albert Bushnell Hart corresponded frequently 
with Fleming, and expressed a desire to become “better acquainted 

14 American Political Science Review, II (1908), 99. 


15 American Historical Review, XXV (1920), 520. 
16 Walter L. Fleming (ed.), Documents Relating to Reconstruction (Morgantown, 


W. Va., 1904), back flyleaf. 
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with one who is doing so much to develop American history.” Again 
Hart wrote, ‘““Wherever I touch the current literature of American 
history, I find something serviceable from your pen.” James Ford 
Rhodes wrote to thank him for his “kind and considerate review of my 
V. volume,” and, in defending himself against one of Fleming’s criti- 
cisms, said: ‘““You must take into account that in many matters pertain- 
ing to the South your information is fuller and more exact than mine." 

Professor Fleming believed that reconstruction could “be explained 
only after an examination of ante-bellum and Civil War conditions.’’* 
He wrote that “The negro is the central figure in the reconstruction 
of the South. Without the negro there would have been no Civil Wat. 
Granting a war fought for any other cause, the task of reconstruction 
would, without him, have been comparatively simple.’*® In line with 
these views, he portrayed, in his writings, ante-bellum society and insti- 
tutions in their various ramifications. He wrote much of economic, 
social, and religious factors in the Old South. He treated reconstruction 
“as something more than a political manoeuvre, as a process affecting 
churches, schools, trades, and professions as well as politics and civil 
administration,”*° and this, too, in regard to the black as well as 
the white man. He did not approach his task from a “merely local or 
antiquarian point of view but aimed to give each local event its true 
setting in the history of the whole period.” Hardly with an exception, 
the reviewers hailed Fleming’s publications as “careful and painstak- 
ing,” a “welcome contribution,” ‘‘scientific history of the first order,” 
“exceedingly interesting,” and “thoroughly adequate.’ The one notable 
exception is the learned Negro historian and educator, Dr. W. E. 
Burghardt Du Bois. He grouped Fleming’s Czvil War and Reconstruc- 
tion in Alabama with other Columbia University Studies on reconstruc- 
tion and says they are ‘one-sided and partisan to the last degree.” They 


o> Ce 


17 The above information and extracts were furnished by Mrs. Fleming. 

18 Fleming, review of J. G. de R. Hamilton, Reconstruction in North Carolina, in the 
American Historical Review, XII (1907), 911. 

19 Fleming, The Sequel of Appomattox (New Haven, 1919), 34. 

20 William O. Scroggs, review of Civil War and Reconstruction in Alabama, in the 
American Historical Review, XI (1906), 943-44. 
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were ‘‘all based on the same thesis and all done according to the same 
method: first, endless sympathy with the white South; second, ridicule, 
contempt or silence for the Negro; third, a judicial attitude towards the 
North, which concludes that the North under great misapprehension 
did a grievous wrong, but eventually saw its mistake and retreated.” 
Again Du Bois said: “The works of Fleming are anti-Negro in spirit, 
but, nevertheless, they have a certain fairness and sense of historic 
honesty. Fleming’s Documentary History of Reconstruction is done by 
a man who has a thesis to support, and his selection of documents 
supports the thesis. His study of Alabama is pure propaganda.” And 
once again, ‘These authors [Fleming included] seek the facts in certain 
narrow definite fields and in most cases do not ignore the truth as to 
Negroes.””* The concessions of Du Bois to Fleming’s fairness and 
sense of historical honesty and accuracy were high praise coming from 
a man who writes with as much passion as Dr. Du Bois does. Somewhat 
nearer the exact truth is William O. Scroggs who said that Fleming’s 
“sympathies are decidedly with the South, but the work is free from 
bitterness or prejudice, and is on the whole as impartial an account as 
one can expect from any writer on this subject.’ 

Because of the thoroughness and intensiveness with which Fleming 
wrote the history of the Reconstruction era, a bibliography of his writ- 
ings will prove a valuable guide to the literature of the period. His 
works include books, edited documents, monographs, magazine and 
teview articles and essays, and book reviews. The last are worthy of 
note because in some of them he developed more cogently and succinctly 
than anywhere else his views on personalities and problems of recon- 
struction. For instance, in one review he characterized President Grant 
as ‘an honest but naive and politically incompetent chief executive” 
and also criticized the author for devoting insufficient attention to “the 
constructive economic and social forces in American life which were 

21. W. E. Burghardt Du Bois, Black Reconstruction: An Essay toward a History of the 
Part which Black Folk Played in the Attempt to Reconstruct Democracy in America, 1860- 


1887 (New York, 1935), 719, 720, 731, 733. 
22 American Historical Review, XI (1906), 944. 
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preparing the way for a more genuine reconstruction.” Again he 
expressed the view that “the laws [black codes of 1865}, with few 
exceptions, were timely and sensible, and in substance had long been 
and still are on the statute books of most of the states of the Union.’””* 

The following bibliography is practically complete, although some 
fugitive reviews and articles may have escaped the compiler. Not only 
were the card catalogues of libraries and formal bibliographical guides 
used but guides to periodical literature were also utilized. The index 
of every review, journal, or magazine which was a possible repository 
for any of Fleming’s writings was checked and then every one to which 
he contributed was rechecked, volume by volume. All reprints, whether 
as separates or in other publications, and different editions of books 
have also been listed. With very few exceptions, the writer has either 
checked and verified, or had others to do so, all items listed in the 
following bibliography.” With respect to the more important docu- 
ments and books he has attempted to make the bibliography a critical 
one. In so doing he has, where possible, quoted the reviews of authotri- 
ties in the field as printed in the leading historical journals. If the tone 
of this article seems eulogistic it is the result of quoting from students 
and reviewers of Dr. Fleming rather than the design of the present 
writer. 


I. EDITED AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL WORKS 


Documentary History of Reconstruction, Political, Military, Social, Religious, 
Educational & Industrial, 1865 to the Present Time. 2 vols., xviii, 493 and 
xiv, 480 pp. (Arthur H. Clark Company: Cleveland, 1906, 1907). 


“This publication supplies a need, for it brings into comparatively small 
compass, not what the historian may think of the events of that period, but 
the documents which relate those events and which give the opinions of those 


28 Fleming, review of Ellis P. Oberholtzer, A History of the United States since the 
Civil War, Ill, in the American Historical Review, XX XIII (1928), 162-64. 

24 Fleming, review of Hamilton J. Eckenrode, The Political History of Virginia During 
the Reconstruction, in the Political Science Quarterly, XX (1905), 319-21. 

25 The writer wishes to acknowledge the assistance of Professor W. H. Stephenson of 
Louisiana State University, Mr. Thomas P. Govan of Vanderbilt University, Professor 
Ralph B. Flanders of New York University, and Professor Cecil Johnson and Mr. J. C. 
Sitterson of the University of North Carolina, in verifying certain items of the bibliography. 
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living at the time. Dr. Fleming does not attempt to approve or controvert any 
particular theory, but lets the documents speak for themselves, and his labor will 
be appreciated by all those who have occasion to make a somewhat careful study 
of the period to which the documents relate.” ‘The first volume consists of 
selections illustrative of the condition of the South after the war, the problems 
to be solved and the attempts of the President and Congress to solve them, 
ending with the readmission of the late Confederate States to the Union.” The 
aim of the second volume “is to illustrate the working out of Reconstruction 
in the South, with special reference to race relations, political morality, and 
economic, educational and religious matters. Some material is included to illus- 
trate later phases of certain problems of Reconstruction." The introductions 
to each chapter range from two to four pages in length and total some forty 
pages. These introductions, together with the list of references, add materially 
to the value of the documents, coming as they do from a man so thoroughly 
familiar with the documents and the history of the period.?® 


Documents Relating to Reconstruction. Eight numbers, 269 pp. (West Virginia 
University: Morgantown, 1904). 


A collection of reprints, selected from newspaper files, public documents, 
pamphlets, and manuscripts, illustrating peculiar conditions, social, political and 
economic, that prevailed in the Southern states during reconstruction. Each 
number has an excellent introduction of from two to six pages which is valuable 
both as a summary of and comment upon the document. 


General W. T. Sherman as College President. A collection of letters, docu- 
ments, and other material, chiefly from private sources, relating to the life 
and activities of General William Tecumseh Sherman, to the early years of 
Louisiana State University, and to the stirring conditions existing in the 
South on the eve of the Civil War: 1859-1861. 399 pp. (Arthur H. Clark 
Company: Cleveland, 1912). 


A “valuable repository of information” bearing on General Sherman and the 
Louisiana State Seminary of Learning and Military Academy with a fresh con- 
tribution to social and educational conditions in Louisiana on the eve of the 
Civil War. Professor Fleming “once more put students of war-time history 
under a great obligation by editing the attractive volume.’’?® 


26 Horace E. Flack, review in the American Political Science Review, II (1908), 101. 

27 Fleming, Documentary History of Reconstruction, I, vii; Il, v. 

28 See the reviews by Hamilton in the American Historical Review, XII (1907), 166- 
67; and by Flack in the American Political Science Review, II (1908), 99-101. 

29 See the reviews by M. A. DeWolfe Howe in the American Historical Review, XVII 
(1913), 376-77; and an unsigned review in the Political Science Quarterly, XXVII 
(1912), 564-65. 
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Ku Klux Klan. Its Origin, Growth and Disbandment, by J. C. Lester and D. L. 
Wilson, with Appendices Containing the Prescripts of the Ku Klux Klan, 
Specimen Orders and Warnings, with Introduction and Notes. 208 pp. 
(Neale Publishing Company: New York and Washington, 1905). 

Professor Fleming rendered students of the period a great service in reprint- 
ing the Lester and Wilson volume which was first printed privately in Nashville, 

Tennessee, in 1884, but was in 1905 out of print and quite rare. The forty-four 

page ‘Introduction’ is not only a valuable essay in historiography but also one 

of the best succinct accounts of the work of secret orders during the days of 
reconstruction. The ‘Appendices’ of seventy-five pages contain valuable source 
documents. 


‘A Ku Klux Document,” in the Méssissippi Valley Historical Review, I (1915), 
575-78. 
The above document is the ritual of a local secret organization, Order Number 
298, which operated in Florida and Louisiana during the darkest days of recon- 
struction from 1872 to 1877. 


Union League Documents. 36 pp. (Number 3 of West Virginia University 
Documents Relating to Reconstruction: Morgantown, 1904). 


The Constitution and the Ritual of the Knights of the White Camelia. 32 pp. 
(Number 1 of West Virginia University Documents Relating to Recon- 
struction: Morgantown, 1904). 


Freedmen’s Bureau Documents, and The Freedmen’s Savings Bank. 64 pp. 


(Numbers 6 and 7 of West Virginia University Documents Relating to 
Reconstruction: Morgantown, 1904). 


Laws Relating to Freedmen, 1865-66. 32 pp. (Number 8 of West Virginia 
University Documents Relating to Reconstruction: Morgantown, 1904). 


“The Prescript of Ku Klux Klan,” in the Southern History Association, Pzblica- 
tions, VII (1903), 327-48. 


The Prescript of Ku Klux Klan. 22 pp. A reprint (n. p., n. d.). 


Public Frauds in South Carolina, The Constitution of the Council of Safety, 
Local Ku Klux Constitution, and The ’76 Association. 64 pp. (Numbers 
4 and 5 of West Virginia University Documents Relating to Reconstruc- 
tion: Morgantown, 1904). 


Revised and Amended Prescript of the Ku Klux Klan. 32 pp. (Number 2 of 
West Virginia University Documents Relating to Reconstruction: Morgan- 
town, 1904). 


Revised and Amended Prescript of Ku Klux Klan. 26 pp. (Department of 
History, Louisiana State University: Baton Rouge, 1908). 
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‘Some Documents Relating to Jefferson Davis at West Point,” in the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review, VII (1921), 146-52. 
These documents are taken from the records of the United States Military 
Academy at West Point and the judge advocate general’s office in the war 
department. 


“Two Important Letters by Jefferson Davis Discovered,” in the Southern His- 
torical Society, Papers, XXXVI (1908), 8-12. 
The two letters bear on the Andersonville prison and are accompanied by an 
introductory note by the editor clarifying Davis's attitude on prison conditions 
in the Confederacy. 


“Recent Historical Activities in the Trans-Mississippi Southwest,”’ in the Mzsszs- 
sippi Valley Historical Review, II (1916), 529-60. 
An exhaustive bibliographical article with critical notes on books and articles 
and a descriptive account of historical collections in the region surveyed. 


II. GENERAL WoRKS 


Civil War and Reconstruction in Alabama. xxiii, 805 pp. (Columbia University 
Press, The Macmillan Company, agents: New York, 1905). Another edt- 
tion (Arthur H. Clark Company: Cleveland, 1911). 


This is one of the earlier and yet one of the most scholarly and scientific 
studies of reconstruction in the states. The author leaves hardly any field of 
human interest untouched. As a background he analyzes the social, political, and 
economic conditions of the state before the war, gives a succinct account of the 
part played by the great orator, William Lowndes Yancey, in the movement for 
secession, and explains why the nonslaveholding whites feared the free Negro 
and supported secession. The account of conditions during the war is accurate 
and fairly complete. The emphasis, however, is placed upon the Reconstruction 
period proper. No more thorough, scholarly, and impartial account has yet 
appeared. The author graphically portrays the social, political, religious, and 
economic effects of that terrible carnival of corruption upon the life and opinions 
of the mass of the people, and yet does it in a manner “practically free from 
partisan rancor.’’8° 


“Deportation and Colonization: An Attempted Solution of the Race Problem,” 
in Studies in Southern History and Politics inscribed to William Archibald 
Dunning (Columbia University Press: New York, 1914, viti, 394 pp.), 
3-30.31 

80 See the reviews by David M. DeWitt in the Political Science Quarterly, XXI (1906), 

535-39; by Scroggs in the American Historical Review, XI (1906), 943-44; and by David 

Y. Thomas in the Southern History Association, Pxblications, X (1906), 49-51. 

81 See the review by Arthur C. Cole in the Miéssissippi Valley Historical Review, Ill 

(1917), 108-12. 
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A reprint of zbid. 30 pp. (New York, 1914). 


The Freedmen’s Savings Bank: A Chapter in the Economic History of the 
Negro Race. x, 170 pp. (University of North Carolina Press: Chapel Hill, 
1927). 

This work is an expansion of the author’s essay on ‘“The Freedmen’s Savings 
Bank” published in the Yale Review for 1906. It is a thoroughly adequate and 
interesting as well as suggestive study in the economic history of the Negro. 
The author's attitude toward Northern men and ideas is generous and toward 
the Negro sympathetic and fair; but he condemns in no uncertain terms the 
evils of a system which filched from the freedmen much of their savings, and 
also the corruption of Federal officials who were responsible for those robberies.*? 


Louisiana State University, 1860-1896. x, 499 pp. (Louisiana State University 
Press: Baton Rouge, 1936). 

This history ably supplements the earlier works of Professor Fleming on this 
subject. It was begun in 1909 at the request of the Alumni Association with 
the intention of bringing it out in 1910 as a part of the Semi-Centennial Cele- 
bration but the task was too large to be completed in such short order. The 
first eleven chapters were printed, but never bound, about twenty-five years ago. 
The remaining chapters were completed later and now appear in print for the 
first time. The author drew upon his rich background of Southern history and 
presents us a study not only rich for an understanding of Louisiana State Uni- 
versity and of the state of Louisiana but of the whole problem of education 
during the trying ordeal of reconstruction. A foreword by Marcus M. Wilkerson 
tells the story of the writing of this valuable work in Southern educational 
history. 


The Reconstruction of the Seceded States, 1865-1876. 163 pp. (New York 
State Education Department: Albany, 1905. Syllabus 98). 

A comprehensive syllabus treatment of the Reconstruction period. The topical 
outline and reference make up 57 pages of the whole; illustrative original 
source materials constitute some 97 pages; the remainder is devoted to a bibliog- 
raphy of published writings on the period. Certainly the student “need have no 
murkiness of knowledge on that carnival of fanaticism’ if he makes proper use 
of this guide. The references are of course now inadequate because of the great 
mass of writings on reconstruction since 1905. 


The Sequel of Appomattox: A Chronicle of the Reunion of the States. ix, 322 
pp. (Yale University Press: New Haven, 1919). 

There are four editions of this work which is volume 32 of The Chronicles 

of America Series: the Abraham Lincoln Edition, 1919; the Graduates’ Edi- 


82 See the reviews by Thomas P. Abernethy in ibd., XIV (1922), 559-60; and by 
Francis B. Simkins in the North Carolina Historical Review, V (1928), 458-59. 
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tion, 1920; the Roosevelt Edition, 1921; and the Textbook Edition, 1921. 
‘One cannot well imagine a better nor a more interesting book on reconstruction 
than this, at least not within the limits of three hundred pages.”#? The selection 
of materials is excellent and the style gripping. The social organization of the 
South is admirably described and Carpetbag rule and the Ku Klux Klan are 
“marvels for just treatment and successful condensation.” That he is partisan 
Professor Fleming never tried to conceal, but even so his account is so fair and 
honest that the book may be commended without reserve.*4 


III. MONOGRAPHS, HISTORICAL EssAys, AND PERIODICAL ARTICLES 


“The American Negro Academy,” in the Southern History Association, Pxbli- 
cations, IX (1905), 49-51. 

“Blockade Running and Trade Through the Lines into Alabama, 1861-1865,” 
in the South Atlantic Quarterly, IV (1905), 256-72. 

“The Buford Expedition to Kansas,” in the American Historical Review, VI 
(1901), 38-48. 

“The Buford Expedition to Kansas,” in the Alabama Historical Society, Trans- 
actions, IV (1904), 167-92. 

A reprint of zbid. 25 pp. (Montgomery, 1904). 

“The Buford Expedition to Kansas,” 25 pp., in Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Historical Papers, first series (Montgomery, 1904). 

“Changes in Property Values Since Reconstruction,” in The South in the Build- 
ing of the Nation, VI (1909), 393-96. 

“The Churches of Alabama During the Civil War and Reconstruction,” in the 
Gulf States Historical Magazine, 1 (1902), 105-27. 

A reprint of ibid. 25 pp. (W. M. Rogers and Company: Montgomery, 1902). 

“Concerning Jefferson Davis,” in the Bookman, LIX (1924), 82-85. 

“Conscription and Exemption in Alabama During the Civil War,” in the Gulf 
States Historical Magazine, Il (1904), 310-25. 

“The Economic Conditions During the Reconstruction,” in The South in the 
Building of the Nation, VI (1909), 1-11. 

‘‘The Economic Results of the Reconstruction,” in zbid., VI (1909), 12-16. 

‘The Effects of the Reconstruction on Property Values in the South,” in ib7.,, 
VI (1909), 390-93. 

88 See the review by William E. Dodd in the Mississippi Valley Historical Review, VII 


(1921), 279. 
84 See ibid., 279-81; and the review by Oberholtzer in the American Historical Review, 


XXV (1920), 519-20. 
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“The Early Life of Jefferson Davis,” in the Mississippi Valley Historical Asso- 
ciation, Proceedings, 1915-1918, IX (1918), 151-76. 

“Ex-Slave Pension Frauds,” in the South Atlantic Quarterly, TX (1910), 123-35. 

“The Formation of the Union League in Alabama,” in the Gulf States Historical 
Magazine, II (1904), 73-89. 

A reprint of ibid. 18 pp. (Montgomery, 1903). 

“Forty Acres and a Mule,” in the North American, CLXXXII (1906), 721-37. 

“The Freedmen’s Savings Bank,” a paper read before the American Historical 
Association at its annual meeting at Baltimore in 1905. Listed in the 
American Historical Association, Annual Report, 1905, I (Washington, 
1906), 49. 

“The Freedmen’s Savings Bank,” in the Yale Review, XV (1906), 40-67, 
134-46. 

A reprint of ibid. 41 pp. (New Haven, 1906). 

“Home Life in Alabama During the Civil War,” in the Southern History 
Association, Publications, VIII (1904), 81-103. 

“Immigration and the Negro Problem,” in the World Today, XII (1907), 
96-97. 

“Immigration to the Southern States,’ in the Political Science Quarterly, XX 
(1905), 276-97. 

A reprint of ibid. 21 pp. (Ginn and Company: Boston, 1905). 

“The Independent Order of White Men,” in the South Atlantic Quarterly, IV 
(1905), 78-81. 

“Industrial Development in Alabama During the Civil War,” in zbzd., Hl 
(1904), 260-72. 

‘Italian Farm Labor in the South,” in the World Today, VII (1904), 1232-33. 

“Jefferson Davis at West Point,” in the Metropolitan, XXVIII (1908), 277-90. 

“Jefferson Davis at West Point,”’ in the Mississippi Historical Society, Publica- 
tions, X (1909), 247-67. 

‘Jefferson Davis’ First Marriage,” in zbid., XII (1912), 21-36. 

“Jefferson Davis’s Camel Experiment,” in the Popular Science Monthly, LX XIV 
(1909), 141-52. 

‘Jefferson Davis, The Negroes and the Negro Problem,” in the Sewanee Re- 
view, XVI (1908), 407-27. 

“The Ku Klux Testimony Relating to Alabama,” in the Gulf States Historical 
Magazine, II (1904), 155-60. 

A reprint of zbid. 6 pp. (Montgomery, 1903). 

‘Labor and Labor Conditions,” in The South in the Building of the Nation, 
VI (1909), 41-48. 
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‘The Labor Force and Labor Conditions, 1861-1865,” in zbid., V (1909), 
146-51. 

‘‘Louisiana During the War Between the States and the Reconstruction, 1861- 
1877,” in zbid., HI (1909), 134-62. 

‘The Reconstruction, 1862-1877,” in zbid., TV (1909), 576-626. 

“Reconstruction in Alabama,” in zbid., II (1909), 293-311. 

“Letter to the Montgomery Advertiser on the Origin of the Ku Klux Klan,” 
partially reprinted in the Mississippi Historical Society, Publications, IX 
(1906), 123-24. 

“The Memoirs of James Murray Mason, Confederate Commissioner to Eng- 
land,” in the Southern History Association, Publications, VIII (1904), 
465-72. 

‘Military Government in Alabama, 1865-1866,” in the American Historical 
Magazine, VIII (1903), 163-79. 

“Military Government in Alabama Under the Reconstruction Acts,” in zbid., 
VIII (1903), 222-52. 

‘Pap’ Singleton, The Moses of the Colored Exodus,” in the American Journal 
of Sociology, XV (1910), 61-82. 

‘Pap’ Singleton, the Moses of the Colored Exodus,’ 
Historical Magazine), VII (1912), 936-44. 
“The Peace Movement in Alabama During the Civil War. Part I, Party Politics, 

1861-1864,” in the South Atlantic Quarterly, II (1903), 114-24. 

‘The Peace Movement in Alabama During the Civil War. Part II, The Peace 
Society, 1863-1865,” in zbid., II (1903), 246-60. 

“The Public Career of Robert Livingston,” in the New York Genealogical and 
Biographical Record, XXXII (1901), 129-35, 193-200. 

‘The Religious and Hospitable Rite of Feet Washing,” in the Sewanee Review, 
XVI (1908), 1-13. 

A reprint of zbid. 15 pp. (University of the South Press: Sewanee, 1908). 

“The Religious Life of Jefferson Davis,” in the Methodist Ouarterly Review, 
LIX (1910), 325-42. 

“Reorganization of the Industrial System in Alabama after the Civil War,” in 
the American Journal of Sociology, X (1905), 473-99. 

“The Servant Problem in a Black Belt Village,” in the Sewanee Review, XIII 
(1905), 1-17. 

“The Slave-Labor System in the Ante-Bellum South,” in The South in the 
Building of the Nation, V (1909), 104-20. 

“William Tecumseh Sherman as College President,” in the South Atlantic Quar- 
terly, XI (1912), 33-54. 


, 


in Americana (American 
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A teprint of ibid. 24 pp. (n. p., n.d.). 

“William Tecumseh Sherman,” in Francis Trevelyan Miller (ed.), The Photo- 
graphic History of the Civil War, 10 vols. (Review of Reviews Company: 
New York, 1911), X, 75-97. 

‘W. T. Sherman as a History Teacher,” in the Educational Review, XL (1910), 
235-38. 


IV. BULLETINS OF LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY® 


The Early Life of Jefferson Davis. 25 pp. (Baton Rouge, 1917), VIII, n.s., 
no. 6. 

Ex-Slave Pension Frauds. 15 pp. (Baton Rouge, 1910), I, n.s., no. 9. 

Jefferson Davis at West Point. 20 pp. (Baton Rouge, 1910), I, n.s., no. 3. 

Jefferson Davis's Camel Experiment. 12 pp. (Baton Rouge, 1909), Ser. VII, 
no. 1, Pt. II. 

Jefferson Davis, the Negroes and the Negro Problem. 23 pp. (Baton Rouge, 
1908), Ser. VI, no. 4. 

“Pap” Singleton, the Moses of the Colored Exodus. 22 pp. (Baton Rouge, 
1909), Ser. VII, no. 3. 

The Religious Life of Jefferson Davis. 20 pp. (Baton Rouge, 1910), I, n.s., 
no. 5. 

William Tecumseh Sherman as College President. 24 pp. (Baton Rouge, 1912), 
Ill, n.s., no. 3, Pt. I. 

W.T. Sherman as a History Teacher. 4 pp. (Baton Rouge, 1911), I], ns., 
no. 10, Pt. II. 

“College Entrance Requirements,” in Louzsiana State University Quarterly (Baton 
Rouge, 1912), VII, no. 1, pp. 23-42. 

“Some Early Professors of the University,” in ibzd. (Baton Rouge, 1911), VI, 
no. 4, pp. 148-58. 

“Raphael Semmes, Professor in Louisiana,” in the New Orleans Daily Picayune, 
May 14, 1911. 


V. CONTRIBUTIONS TO BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARIES 
AND ENCYCLOPEDIAS 


A. Dictionary of American Biography. 20 vols. (Charles Scribner's Sons: New 
York, 1928-), edited by Allen Johnson and Dumas Malone.*® 


85 Professor W. H. Stephenson very kindly verified the Fleming writings in the Louisi- 
ana State University publications. 

868 Dr. Dumas Malone very kindly supplied me with the list of sketches written for the 
Dictionary of American Biography by Fleming. 
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Barrow, Washington, I, 651 Brown, John Calvin, III, 135-36 
Bate, William Brimage, I], 42-43 Brown, Neill Smith, III, 147-48 
Baxter, John, II, 63 Carmack, Edward Ward, III, 496-97 


B. The Encyclopedia Americana. 30 vols. (The Encyclopedia Americana Cor- 
poration: New York, 1924). 


Buchanan, James, IV, 659-61 Stephens, Alexander Hamilton, 
New Orleans, Louisiana, XX, XXV, 618-20 

153-58 Suffrage, XX VII, 466-68 
Randolph, John, XXIII, 209 Taney, Roger Brooke, XXVI, 
Sheridan, Philip Henry, XXV, 240-41 

701-702 Toombs, Robert, XXXVI, 697-98 


C. The Encyclopaedia Britannica. Eleventh Edition, 29 vols. (The University 
Press: Cambridge, 1911). 


Freedmen’s Bureau, XI, 75 McGillivray, Alexander, XVII, 231 
Knights of the Golden Circle, XV, Nullification, XIX, 846 

868 Secession, XXIV, 568-69 
Ku Klux Klan, XV, 942-43 The Union League of America, 
Lynch Law, XVII, 169-70 XXVIII, 593 


D. Ibid., Fourteenth Edition. 24 vols. (The Encyclopaedia Company, Ltd.: 
London, 1929). 


Lynch Law, XIV, 526 Secession, XX, 256 
Nullification, XVI, 595 


E. Cyclopedia of American Government. 3 vols. (D. Appleton and Company: 
New York, 1914), edited by Andrew C. McLaughlin and Albert Bushnell 
Hart. 


Ku Klux Klan, II, 282-83 Louisiana, II, 374-76 


F. Nelson’s Perpetual Loose Leaf Encyclopaedia. 12 vols. (Thomas Nelson and 
Sons: New York, 1905-1930), edited by John H. Finley.®? 


Secession, XI, 79-80 State Rights, XII, 411-11A 


G. Section Six, Biography, Vols. XI and XII, in The South in the Building of 
the Nation, 12 vols. (The Southern Historical Publication Society: Rich- 
mond, 1909), edited by J. A. C. Chandler et al. 


Audubon, John James, XI, 28-30 Brownlow, William Gannaway, 
Benton, Thomas Hart, XI, 72-74 XI, 132-33 
Boone, Daniel, XI, 100-102 Byrd, William, XI, 149-50 
87 Mr. Henri F. Klein, Office Editor, very kindly verified the Fleming essays in Nelson's 
Encyclo paedta. 
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Campbell, Alexander, XI, 167-68 

Clark, George Rogers, XI, 202- 
203 

Clay, Cassius Marcellus, XI, 205- 
206 

Crockett, David, XI, 241-42 

Davis, Jefferson, XI, 260-65 

DeBow, James Dunwoody Brown- 
son, XI, 272-73 

Duke, Basil W., XI, 303 

Eggleston, George Cary, XI, 
314-15 

Evans, Clement Anselm, XI, 
325-26 

Farragut, David Glasgow, XI, 
336-37 

Folk, Joseph Wingate, XI, 353 

Grady, Henry Woodfin, XI, 
418-19 


Harben, William Nathaniel, XI, 
440-41 

Harper, Robert Goodloe, XI, 
447-48 

Hoge, Moses Drury, XI, 501-502 

Johnson, Andrew, XI, 567-71 

Johnson, Richard Malcolm, XII, 14 

LeConte, Joseph, XII, 64-66 

Lincoln, Abraham, XII, 97-102 

Livingston, Edward, XII, 105-106 

Marshall, John, XII, 163-66 

Mason, George, XII, 169-70 

Sevier, John, XII, 382-84 

Stephens, Alexander Hamilton, 
XII, 419-21 

Toombs, Robert Augustus, XII, 
463-65 

Wirt, William, XII, 567-70 


VI. Book REVIEWS 


A. American Historical Review 
J. G. de R. Hamilton, Reconstruction in North Carolina (Edwards and 
Broughton: Raleigh, 1906), XII (1907), 911-12. 
Ellis Paxson Oberholtzer, A History of the United States Since the Civil 
War, II] (The Macmillan Company: New York, 1926), XXXIII 
(1928), 162-64. 


B. Mississippi Valley Historical Review 

Thomas Perkins Abernethy, The Formative Period in Alabama, 1815-1828 
(Alabama Department of Archives and History: Montgomery, 1922), 
XI (1923), 586-87. 

Charles Francis Adams, Trans-Aitlantic Historical Solidarity. Lectures deliv- 
ered before the University of Oxford in Easter and Trinity Terms, 
1913 (The Clarendon Press: Oxford, 1913), I (1915), 109-10. 

Thomas Jackson Arnold, Early Life and Letters of General Thomas J. Jack- 
son (“Stonewall Jackson’’) (Fleming H. Revell Company: New York, 
1916), IV (1918), 511-13. 

Emma Jerome Blackwood (ed.), To Mexico With Scott: Letters of Captain 
E. Kirby Smith to his Wife (Harvard University Press: Cambridge, 
1917), IV (1918), 539-40. 
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Douglas S. Freeman, Lee’s Dispatches. Unpublished Letters of General 
Robert E. Lee, C.S.A. to Jefferson Davis and the war department of the 
Confederate States of America (G. P. Putnam’s Sons: New York, 
1915), III (1917), 540-42. 

Peter J. Hamilton, Mobile of Five Flags. The Story of the River Basin and 
Coast about Mobile from the Earliest Times to the Present (The Gill 
Printing Company: Mobile, 1913), I (1915), 319-20. 

David Starr Jordan and Harvey Ernest Jordan, War’s Aftermath. A pre- 
liminary study of the eugenics of war as illustrated by the Civil War 
of the United States and the late wars in the Balkans (Houghton 
Mifflin Company: New York, 1914), II (1916), 429-30. 

Edgar W. Knight, The Influence of Reconstruction on Education in the 
South (Columbia University Press: New York, 1913), I (1915), 
595-97. 

George Haven Putnam, Memories of My Youth, 1844-1865 (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons: New York, 1914), II (1916), 144-45. 

C. V. Roman, American Civilization and the Negro. The Afro-American in 
Relation to National Progress (F. A. Davis Company: Philadelphia, 
1916), III (1917), 528-30. 

Frederick W. Seward, Reminiscences of a War-Time Statesman and Diplo- 
mat, 1830-1915 (G. P. Putnam’s Sons: New York, 1916), IV (1918), 
255. 

Stephen B. Weeks, History of Public School Education in Alabama (Gov- 
ernment Printing Office: Washington, 1915), and History of Public 
School Education in Arkansas (Government Printing Office: Washing- 
ton, 1912), III (1917), 116-17. 

Carter G. Woodson, The Education of the Negro Prior to 1861. A History 
of the education of the colored people of the United States from the 
beginning of slavery to the Civil War (G. P. Putnam’s Sons: New 
York, 1915), II (1916), 586-89. 


C. Political Science Quarterly 

Winfield H. Collins, The Domestic Slave Trade of the Southern States 
(Broadway Publishing Company: New York, 1904), XXI (1906), 
539-40. 

W. E. Burghardt Du Bois, (ed.), The Negro Church. A Social Study. 
Made under the direction of Atlanta University by the Atlanta Confer- 
ence (Atlanta University Press: Atlanta, 1903), XIX (1904), 702-703. 

Hamilton J. Eckenrode, The Political History of Virginia During the Recon- 
struction (The Johns Hopkins Press; Baltimore, 1904), XX (1905), 
319-21. 
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George S. Merriam, The Negro and the Nation: A History of American 
Slavery and Enfranchisement (Henry Holt and Company: New York, 
1906), XXI (1906), 703-706. 

Edgar G. Murphy, Problems of the Present South. A Discussion of certain 
of the Educational, Industrial, and Political Issues of the Southern 
States (The Macmillan Company: New York, 1904), XX (1905), 
161-63. 

James Ford Rhodes, History of the United States from the Compromise of 
1850, V (The Macmillan Company: New York, 1904), XX (1905), 
535-39. 

William A. Sinclair, The Aftermath of Slavery. A Study of the Condition 
and Environment of the Amertcan Negro (Small, Maynard and Com- 
pany: Boston, 1905), XXI (1906), 344-45. 


D. Publications of the Southern History Association 

Augustus C. Buell, History of Andrew Jackson. Pioneer, Patriot, Soldier, 
Politician, President. 2 vols. (Charles Scribnet’s Sons: New York, 
1904), IX (1905), 132-33. 

Harriet C. Cooper, James Oglethorpe. The Founder of Georgia (D. Apple- 
ton and Company: New York, 1904), VIII (1904), 238-39. 

J. Hector St. John Crévecoeur, Letters from an American Farmer (Fox, 
Dufheld and Company: New York, 1904), TX (1905), 133-35. 
James Wilford Garner, Reconstruction in Mississippi (The Macmillan Com- 

pany: New York, 1901), VI (1902), 171-73. 

Captain Robert E. Lee, Recollections and Letters of General Robert E. Lee 
(Doubleday, Page and Company: New York, 1904), IX (1905), 
245-47. 

Susan Dabney Smedes, A Southern Planter. Social Life in the Old South 
(James Pott and Company: New York, 1900), VIII (1904), 404-405. 

Ada Sterling (ed.), A Belle of the Fifties. Memoirs of Mrs. Clay of Ala- 
bama, Covering Social and Political Life in Washington and the South 
(Doubleday, Page and Company: New York, 1904), IX (1905), 
54-55. 

Waddy Thompson, A History of the United States (D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany: Boston, 1904), VIII (1904), 479-80. 

Thomas E. Watson, The Life and Times of Thomas Jefferson (D. Appleton 
and Company: New York, 1903), VIII (1904), 391-93. 


The list of Fleming’s writings as compiled above is a tribute to his 
industry and indefatigable labors. The remarkable thing about his 
works is the unity of their subject matter. With the exception of a 
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few minor articles contributed to encyclopedias, all of them center 
around the Civil War and Reconstruction and are encompassed by a 
span of twenty-five years. Another notable thing about them is that 
with one or two exceptions all were written in the twenty-five years 
between 1903 and 1928. One might think that Dr. Fleming would 
have been content to rest on his laurels. But not so. When cut down 
by the grim reaper, he had several other works projected. Among them 
were a history of the sugar industry of the ante-bellum South, a history 
of the Ku Klux Klan and related secret organizations, and a life of 
Jefferson Davis. The vast amount of material collected on the career 
of Davis was placed at the disposal of Dr. Robert M. McElroy, Profes- 
sor of American history in Queen’s College, Oxford, who is engaged 
in writing a life of the Confederate president. The Davis material, 
after Dr. McElroy finishes with it, together with the data on the Ku 
Klux Klan and other historical subjects, is to be deposited in the New 
York Public Library where it is to be accessible to students of American 
history.** Southern historiography has lost immeasurably in that these 
works were not finished. Dr. Fleming might have and no doubt would 
have written definitive works on both the Klan and Jefferson Davis. 
But without these projected works, no other one man has contributed 
so much to the understanding of the period as Walter Lynwood Flem- 
ing and he stands out as The Historian of Reconstruction. 


88 Information supplied by Mrs. Fleming. 


